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By far the largest part of the book is devoted to the reign of Victoria. 
The reasons for this are obvious. Many questions in which the mon- 
arch and cabinets differed came to the front in the reign of the queen; 
and with the continuous movement in Great Britain towards democracy, 
ministers became more insistent that power must rest with the cabinet, 
because the transfer of power from the crown to the cabinet was in 
accord with their conception of government by Parliament, and be- 
cause they realized that the constituencies would support them in this 
position. Another obvious reason for the detail that characterizes 
the treatment of this reign is the existence in print of the queen's letters 
of the period from 1837 to 1861, and the ample proportions of the pub- 
lished letters and memoirs of nearly all the statesmen of the Victorian 
era. 

Excellent use has been made of all this material by Mr. Farrer, and of 
similar material of the reigns of George III, George IV and William IV. 
Mr. Farrer has drawn singularly little on the writings of the constitu- 
tional historians. He makes no mention, either in the text or in the 
bibliography, of the noteworthy series of articles on the crown and the 
cabinet that Dunckley, under the nom de plume of Verax, wrote for the 
Manchester Weekly Times, when the third volume of Martin's Life of 
Prince Consort was published in 1878, articles that were republished in 
book form in the same year entitled Letters of Verax. Moreover, he 
seems unaware that in some histories of the house of commons consider- 
able attention has been bestowed on the crown in politics. It is like 
looking a gift horse in the mouth to suggest shortcomings in Mr. Farrer's 
book ; for it is an unusually interesting book on an exceedingly interest- 
ing subject, and a noteworthy contribution to the history of the rela- 
tions of the crown and cabinet from 1760 to the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Leading Cases on International Law. By Lawkence B. Evans. 
(Chicago: Callaghan and Company. 1917. Pp. 477.) 

To the teaching of that part of international law which may be taught 
by means of judicial decisions, the work under review constitutes a 
useful aid. Beginning with Snow's well-known collection, several case 
books have been published, the best known of which is the voluminous 
compilation of Scott. In England the collection of Pitt Cobbett (3d 
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ed. 1909-1913, 2 vols.) is standard among this class of books. Mr. 
Evans has now given us a shorter and handier collection of cases than 
Scott's, following somewhat the same classification, and fortified with 
some interpretative notes. 

The primary purpose of the case book is pedagogical, that is, it is a 
method of teaching law, or perhaps one should say legal reasoning. 
The best case books maintain this function by developing legal doctrines 
through a graduated series of cases, some of which indeed may long 
since have become obsolete or been overruled but which, nevertheless, 
constitute building stones in the development of particular doctrines. 
Thus the student not only obtains training in legal thinking, but a fairly 
good foundation of legal knowledge which is designed to enable him to 
apply principles to facts. A case book with this purpose cannot be a 
book of illustrative cases, which serves an entirely different function, 
namely, to afford concrete illustrations of legal principles and show their 
individual applications. At times, of course, the same case may well 
fit into both types of book. The limitations of the subject of inter- 
national law consign the case book on international law to the category 
of illustrative cases ; and however helpful an aid that may be to teaching, 
it is evident that only a part of international law, for the lawyer un- 
doubtedly the most interesting part, is illustrated by judicial decisions. 
Pitt Cobbett's plan of drawing for illustrations upon statutes, diplo- 
matic incidents, the practice of foreign offices, the opinions of administra- 
tive officers, such as law officers of the government, and the awards of 
arbitral tribunals, in addition to decisions of municipal courts is calcu- 
lated to produce a more complete source book of applied international 
law. 

Neither type of case book can avoid reprinting some of the standard 
cases to be found in similar books of other editors and compilers. 
So we find, without any criticism, that of the 102 cases printed by Mr. 
Evans, 65 are to be found in Scott's collection and 6 in that of Bentwich; 
and various others consist of opinions merely cited or paraphrased in 
the notes of Scott and Pitt Cobbett. Some few new cases have been 
added from the decisions of British colonial courts and recent prize 
decisions. Pitt Cobbett's method of paraphrasing judicial opinions 
has enabled him to include more cases and to cover a wider range of 
topics, as well as to add many long and critical notes having almost the 
proportions of a textbook discussion. Mr. Evans' classification, how- 
ever, will be more familiar to the American student; and as a case book 
on international law at best can serve only as a point of departure in a 
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course of instruction, he has supplied a convenient collection well 
adapted to a course covering the brief time usually assigned to inter- 
national law in the curriculum of an American university. In this 
respect, Scott's collection, useful as it is, has proved too bulky. Mr. 
Evans' notes, which manifest good judgment and discrimination in 
weighing decided cases, contain ample citations of authorities and 
references to the literature, particularly periodical articles. Some 
topics have apparently had to be omitted, among others, recognition, 
asylum, exterritorial acts, nationality and expatriation. No reference 
appears to have made been to the important changes recently intro- 
duced into the law of contraband and blockade; and naturally some of 
the able opinions rendered within the last year or two by British prize 
courts, which will probably replace as illustrative cases numerous 
earlier decisions, have had to be omitted. Nevertheless, the commend- 
able arrangement and selection of cases, together with the many notes 
will assure to Mr. Evans' book a hearty welcome. 

Edwin M. Borchard. 
Yale University School of Law. 

Roman Law in the Modern World. By Charles Phineas 
Sherman, D.C.L. Three volumes. (Boston: Boston Book 
Company. 1917. Pp. xxvii, 413; xxxii, 4C6; vii, 315.) 

The Anglicists have no difficulty in making a case against any ex- 
tensive "reception" of Roman law in English law, by simply dwelling 
upon the effect of the great break in the historical continuity of Roman 
law in England from 449 to 1066, by not stressing too heavily the 
influence of Roman ecclesiastical law during that period, and by putting 
greater emphasis upon the antagonism of the English courts to the 
adoption of Roman law during the succeeding centuries. The Roman- 
ists on the other hand can succeed equally well in proving their point 
by dwelling upon the many likenesses between Roman law and English 
law and the many undoubted borrowings of the latter from the former. 
If, furthermore, they quote all of the somewhat uncritical statements of 
many writers on their side as to the debt of English law to Roman law, 
it looks as if there were no other side to the controversy. 

Dr. Sherman is undoubtedly a Romanist, and one misses in his 
work a well balanced and judicial presentation of the much disputed 
question in the historical relations of the two systems. Sometimes the 
overstatements of his views approach positive error; e.g., "To Roman 



